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POINTS

pointer kennel recorded in England
was in 1725. Foxhound blood was
early introduced to improve it*
scenting power. It is a handsome
dog, with fairly long ears set on
high. The muzzle is long and
slightly concave. The body is
strong* and muscular, with deep
chest and well arched loin. The
coat is short, straight, and smooth.
Colours: white with lemon, orange,
liver, or black markings ; self col-
ours and tri-colours are allowed.
The average height is 24-25 ins.,
average weight 55-60 Ib,

Pointiilism. In painting, the
representation of vibrating light
and atmosphere by means of pure
colours laid on in juxtaposed points
or dots. This technique was an off-
shoot of the Impressionist doctrine
of the division of tones, and was
exploited by Seurat and others.

Pointing. In music, the method
of marking the prose Psalms so as
to ensure correct accentuation and
unanimity in singing them to the
Anglican chant. At one time the
rendering seems to have been
empirical, and was probably not
unsatisfactory with singers con-
stantly rehearsing together, but
when it became more general to
chant the prose Psalms in place of
the metrical versions, it was neces-
sary to devise some way more
useful to the average choir. The
method now in vogue is based upon
the application to the words of the
bar-lines in the music, so that in
mediation and cadence the sylla-
bles may coincide with the notes,
all redundant syllables being sung
to the receding note.

Pointing. In brickwork and
masonry, the ornamental finishing
of joints on the face of a wall, etc.
The general principle is that the
joints are raked out to a shallow
recess, and then new material is
filled in. Thus, when a wall is to be
pointed, after raking out the j oints
it is cleaned down and given a
colour wash. Next a stopping of
the same colour as the wash is
filled in, made from lime mortar
and a little cement. On top of this
goes the pointing material which,
for white joints, is composed of
lime-putty and silver sand. The
narrow vertical and horizontal
lines of the pointing are cut cleanly
by means of a knife and straight-
edge. The various patterns used
comprise the recessed vee-joint,
grooved joint, and beaded joint,
for which a tool called a jointer,
shaped to the counterpart of the
desired pattern, ia worked over the
filled brickwork joint.

In the pointing of masonry, the
joints may be left fluah, or be

raked out to leave recesses.
Weathered and struck joints are
also used, and projecting forms of
pointing are employed, much as in
brickwork. Another meaning of
the term pointing is for the use of
the mason's tool known as a point,
for roughing out carving and figure
work, flee Bricklaying.

Point Lace. Light embroidery
employing a foundation usually of
hexagonal net, and handworked
with the point of a needle, whence
its name. Seen under a magnify-
ing-glass the more solid portions of
the design are found to consist of
looped (not of twisted or plaited)
threads. Certain patterns of pillow
lace (q*v.) are also, though in-
correctly, called point, e.g. Bucks
point and point d'Angleterre. See
Lace and colour plate.

Points. Device by means of
which a railway track branches
into two or three separate tracks,
or by which a train is enabled to
pass from one track to another.

Points. Crossings and points at York station, England.
A Single junction. B. Diamond crossing. C. Single
slip. D. Double slip. E. Cross-over road. F. Scissors
crossing. 6. Special scissors crossing. Top, diagram
showing disposition of rails ior a single junction

Points are also known as switches
and turnouts. At a given point in
the track the two outer rails are
laid so as to diverge, one or both of
the rails being curved outwards for
the purpose. Prom the same point,
in a single turnout, an additional
rail tapering to a knife-edge and
known as a tongue-rail is laid on
the inside of each of the main rails,
one being arranged tangentially to
one outer rail and the other tan-
gentially to the other outer rail, so
that these tongue rails converge to
a crossing point; they are rigidly
cross-connected by bars or rods,
and rest upon metal chairs.
Two tongue rails with their con-
nexions are known as a switch and
are connected by rodding to switch
levers in a signal cabin at the side
of the track, by means of which
the knife-edge of one may be
drawn tightly against the inner
edge of one of the outer rails, leav-
ing a space between the other
knife-edge and the other outer rail
or vice versa. By
this means the
knife-edge guides
the wheel flanges
of vehicles on to
one of the tracks*
the space on the
opposite side allow-
ing the opposite
wheel flanges to
pass. At the point
where the tongue
rails, continued as
ordinary rails,
would otherwise
cross, their ends
are splayed apart,
and the pointed
end of two other
rails spliced to-
gether is inserted
between them,
leaving a clear
space for wheel
flanges.
The spliced rails
in turn diverge
and, continued,
form the two extra
rails required for
two separate
tracks.The pointed
end of the spliced
rails is called a
frog, and, with the
splayed ends, con-
stitutes what is
known as the cross-
ing. On either side
of the crossing, on
the inner edges of
the two outer rails,
a short length of
guard rail is fixed,
to prevent flanges